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REMINISCENCES OF JOSEPH HENRY, LL.D. 
BY PROF, HENRY C, CAMERON, 


The death of Prof. Henry may well be termed a national 
loss, for probably no American since the dats of Franklin, has 
done so much for the cause of physical science as the late Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, and former Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the College of New Jersey. His emi- 
nent attainments and great reputation reflected honor upon the 
institution with which he was connected from 1832 to 1848, and 

. no graduate of Nassau Hall, in that period, went forth from its 
walls without a profound sense of the great benefit derived from 
the instructions of the Professor, and warm attachment to the 
man. 

The writer happened to be a member of the Senior Class, at 
Princeton, when Prof. Henry was elected Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and, for a short time, held closer rela- 
tions to him than students are wont to enjoy with a Professor— 
hence these reminiscences. When beginning his lecture to a new 





class, the Professor was accustomed to select some member of the 
preceding class to assist him, and the writer of these reminiscen- 
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ces had the good fortune to occupy this position in his “ Senior 
vacation,” as the interval of six weeks between the final exami- 
nation and the Commencement, was termed. 

When Prof. Henry was elected. Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, of course numerous biographies of him appeared in 
the public journals. While these were correct in the main facts, 
yet, as was to be expected, they contained many errors, some of 
which were annoying. . To correct these, the Professor overcom- 
ing his own modesty, and for the sake of truth, upon one occa- 
sion, gave the Senior Class a simple sketch of his life, instead of 
the usual lecture. His lectures always received the most pro- 
found attention, and nothing fell from his lips unheeded ; but 
upon that day, his audience hung upon his lips and drank in 
every word that he uttered. In the simplest words he told the 
story of his life. 

Receiving a plain education, he was destined to a mechanical 
pursuit, but, as he expressed it, “he was considered too dull to 
learn the trade.” Although he subsequently became a civil 
engineer, yet, at first, he was “unable to learn geometry.” He 
read much, however, obtaining the books from a library, which 
was kept in a room adjoining a church. The room had been 
closed for some years, but he and some boys of his own age 
gained access to the books in some way, and he thus enjoyed 
these hidden treasures. His attention was first turned to science 
in a singular manner. He had sustained an injury to his face, 
and was compelled to remain at home for some days. At this 
time he happened to pick up a small book upon science, intended 
for popular use, and became much interested in it. It was en- 
titled, “ Lectures on Experimental Philosophy, &e. * * * 
For the use of students and young persons. By G. Gregory, 
D.D.” In it occurred, in substance, the simple question “ Why 
does a stone thrown in the air, fall to the earth? Can you 
tell?” Young Henry could not answer the question, but pro- 
ceeded to read the answer and the explanation of this and similar 
questions. He was determined to investigate the subject that 
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had thus presented itself. This little book, and this simple 
question, incited him to enter upon that scientific career and 
those investigations which have rendered his name immortal. 
His subsequent course, first as a civil engineer, then as a teacher 
in the Albany Academy, Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the College of New Jersey, Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
stution, and President of the Light-house Board, and President 
of the National Academy, his discoveries in electricity and 
magnetism and electro-magnetism, in light and in sound, are 
well known, not only to the scientific world, but to the general 
public. Prof. Henry’s great modesty prevented him from 
asserting his own claims. But the suits in connection with the 
electric telegraph, brought out his own statements, which were 
confirmed by the testimony of others in such a manner as to 
clearly establish all that his friends claimed for him. From 
Prof. Henry’s article in Si/liman’s Journal, in 1831, and from 
personal interviews in Princeton, subsequently, Prof. Morse 
learned those principles of electro-magnetism, without which his 
invention would have been impossible. In fact, after other 
eminent scientific men had pronounced an electric-magnétic tele- 
graph impossible, Henry, by his discoveries at Albany and at 
Princeton, had accomplished the great result, and furnished 
ocular demonstration of the fact. 

He was never tempted to disparage others by any attempt to 
detract from his merits. He once remarked that he wished “ to 
be judg.d simply by what he had done; it was no great com- 
pliment to be told that he had done a great deal considering his 
few early advantages ; but if he was to be remembered, he de- 
sired to be remembered for the real value of any discoveries he 
had made.” 

He was elected Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution with- 
out any effort on his part. The scientific men of this country 
and of Europe besought him to take the place. While others 
were seeking the appointment, the late Prof. A. D. Bache, Super- 
intendent of the Coast Survey, wrote to Europe and obtained 
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the opinions entertained by the most distinguished scientific men 
abroad, in reference to Prof. Henry. The letters of Sir David 
Brewster, Faraday, Arago, and others, with those of Bache, 
Silliman, Hare, and similarly distinguished men, were laid 
before the Board of Regents, and Prof. Henry was unanimously 
elected. It was at that time that Sir David Brewster wrote, 


“The mantle of Franklin has fallen upon the shoulders of 


Heury.” It was no selfish motive that induced him to accept 
the appointment, but a sincere devotion to the cause of science. 
At that time, various plans had been proposed for the employ- 
ment of the Smithsonian Fund, which had been lying in the 
U.S. Treasury for some years. A national university—a public 
library—had been suggested ; but Smithson’s known devotion to 
science, and the wise selection of Prof. Henry, which was made 


in deference to the most enlightened judgment, and in view of 


his merits, determined the character of the institution to be 
established. The first fair copy of the plan of the Smithsonian 
Institution was in the handwriting of the author of these remi- 
niscences. Although more than thirty years have elapsed since, 
and he does not recollect having seen the plan, he remembers 
that it was “an institution for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.” This general idea was then wrought 
out into details. This plan, in an enlarged form, was subse- 
quently presented to the Board of Regents, and published in the 
report of the Smithsonian Institution, in 1847. The writer well 
recalls that, except scientific terms, Prof. Henry was reluctant to 
use any words not found in Johnson’s dictionary. His style was 
pure and simple—very terse and forcible, as may be seen in this 
plan, and in all his writings. 

No one who was under his instruction, can ever forget his 
definition of science, or his manner of enunciating it, with his 
handsome face and magnificent physique. “SctENcE, gentlemen, 
is the knowledge of the /aws of phenomena, whether they relate 
to mind or matter.” So admirably were the principles of phy- 
sical science expressed, so clearly were the facts presented, and so 
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successfully were the experiments performed, that even the dull- 
est members of the class had knowledge forced into them, almost 
without an effort on their part, and the brightest were aroused 
to the utmost enthusiasm. The writer remembers the occasion 
when the Professor first formulated what may certainly be con- 
sidered a very happy expression. He was accustomed to dictate 
a syllabus of each lecture to his assistant, who wrote it upon 
the black-board, for the use of the class. He was walking to 
and fro, and had just dictated, “We explain a fact when we 
refer it toa law,” and then it occurred to him to express the 
corresponding idea in a similar form: “We explain a /aw when 
we refer it to the will of God.” He stopped, and exclaiming 
“Yes! that is it!” he repeated the expression. 
In this notion of law, he differed very much from the views 
_of many scientific men of the present time. With him, tie 
material never obscured the spiritual—sense never gained the 
victory over faith. While accepting all the facts and established 
principles of science, his simple trust in Christ remained un- 
shaken, and his confidence in the God who reveals Himself in His 
Word, as well as in his works, was undiminished. While, like 
Sir Thomas Brown, he could say, “There are two books from 
which I collect my divinity: besides that written one of God, 
another of his servant, Nature—that universal and public manu- 
script that lies expansed unto the eyes of all,” he could also add 
that “the person who thought there could be any real conflict 
between science and religion, must be very young in science or 
very ignorant of religion.” 

From his lecture-room to Geological Hall, and thence to his 
house—which was the house now occupied by Gen. Kargé, but 
which then stood on the site of Reunion Hall—stretched a wire 
through which currents of electricty were sent that rang bells, 
and thus conveyed messages. 

In the discovery of the mode of magnetizing soft iron at a 
distance, by means of currents of galvanism, and in his inven- 

tion of the little machine moved by electro-magnetism, with 
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which he made some of his most important discoveries, was not 
merely the possibility, but the fact of the electro-magnetic tele- 
graph. Whatever may be the judgment of the public, men of 
science and education will never deny to Joseph Henry his just 
meed of praise in connection with this subject. 

In going to Washington, he remarked that he “sacrificed 
reputation to fame.” He felt that he should become known 
throughout the country simply as the Director of the Smithso- 
nian Institution, and, to some extent, of the science of the 
country, but that he should have little time for scientific inves- 
tigation. This remark was, alas! too true. At that time, he 
seemed to be upon the verge of most important discoveries ; he 
had made many thousands of experiments, especially upon 
points in electricity and magnetism, and his inductions were 
leading him to most interesting results. But his career was 
interrupted, and it was sad, afterwards, to hear him say, “Ten, 
fifteen, or twenty years ago, I made so many experiments upon 
these points, but my duties in Washington have prevented me 
from pursuing my investigations further.” Henceforth, he 
incited others to work, and guided them in their investigations. 
He was the representative of American science, and the numer- 
ous volumes of contributions of the Smithsonian Institution, 
and the annual reports, covering a period of more than thirty 
years, show how faithfully he carried out the purpose of the 
institution. He showed, in the management of its funds, the 
same economy and scrupulous delicacy that he exhibited in his 
private financial transactions. 

If any fault could be found with the financial affairs of the insti- 
tution over which he presided, it was that the compensation of 
the men of science who labored for it was entirely inadequate. 
Occasionally, they were not even paid for their time, much less 
for their labor, or with reference to their reputation. A single 
incident will illustrate his delicate sense of honor and his high 
character. Shortly after he was elected Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Dr. Hare resigned his position as Professor 
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of Chemistry in the medical department of the University of 
Pennsylvania—at that time, probably, the most desirable scien- 
tifie chair in this country. Philadelphia was the headquarters 
of medical education, and the medical school was the oldest and 
the largest in the land. The salary from fees amounted to 
$5000 or $6000, and the duties oceupied less than six months, 
leaving the remainder of the year free for scientific investigation. 
Professor Henry was sent for, and was asked if he would accept 
the appointment. The writer recalls the day. Prof. Henry, as 
he was returning from an interview with the Trustees of the 
University in Philadelphia, met him in the college campus in 
Princeton. He had not, as yet, reached his home; and, stand- 
ing with his carpet-bag in his hand, he gave the writer an 
account of the interview, and the reasons which had induced 
him to decline a position so well suited to his tastes, his wishes, 
and his attainments. He said he must decline, because it would 
not be honorable for him to withdraw from a position which his 
scientific brethren earnestly desired him to occupy, and where 
he could accomplish much for science, if not for himself, but 
especially because, if he accepted the chair in Philadelphia, to 
which a larger salary was attached than he should receive in 
Washington, it might be said that he was influenced by pecuni- 
ary reasons. How different would have been the great philoso- 
pher’s career had he accepted the appointment at Philadelphia, 
instead of that at Washington. 

He did not favor the erection of a large building for the 
institution, remarking that he needed only two rooms as an 
office. When it was determined to erect the building which 
now adorns the public grounds in Washington, he employed 
only a portion of the interest that had accumulated, and built 
slowly, so that a portion of this was saved and added to the 
original fund. The first paper that was offered him for publi- 
cation, according to the writer’s recollection, was one by Dr. 


John Locke, ypon the ancient mounds in Ohio. A portion of 
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it, at least, appeared in the first volume of the Smithsonian con- 
tributions, if the entire paper was not accepted, 

How faithfully he discharged all his duties, is wel] known. 
Amid all the corruption of public life in Washington, there was 
never a spot upon the fair fame of Joseph Henry; nut a breath 
of suspicion ever tarnished his reputation. 

In addition to his duties as Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, as President of the Light-house Board, he annually 
inspected the light-houses, and devoted a considerable portion of 
his vacations to experiments on light and sound, for the benefit 
of the general government. His only compensation was his 
expenses. He died as he had lived, a poor man; and the only 
money he ever laid aside—except, perhaps, a policy of life 
insurance—was the few hundred dollars he gained in the year 
when he was a civil engineer. This small sum was taken by a 
wealthy capitalist, and the interest was annually added to the 
capital. This money has remained untouched for fifty years, 
and is now in the hands of the son of the friend of his youth, 
ready to be given to those to whom he has left a nobler legacy 
than money—even a good name, that is better than precious 


ointment. 


JOHN KEATS AND FANNY BRAWNE. 


One of the literary curiosities of this century has been the 
letters of John Keats to Fanny Brawne. Since their existence 
was known, their publication has been desired by many persons 
more than the recovery of the ten books of Livy, or of the 
Assyrian tablets. The character of Keats and the cireumstan- 
ces of his life and death increased the charm which fancy had 
thrown around these letters. What an insight into the poet’s 
soul they would give! What a revelation of his deepest and 
most engrossing affection ! 
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To this day, indeed, a sense of delicacy, it is to be hoped, on 
the part of the lady and her family, had guarded these memo- 
rials; but the time has come when all wounds are supposed to 


be healed ; the principals are both dead; and there remains no 
one, perhaps, of their personal friends, save Mr. Severn, who 
ministered to the dying wants, and received the dying words of 
the young poet. Thus all debts to propriety are regarded as 
paid. The curtain may be drawn from the dead poet’s heart, 
and all its hopes and aches may be laid bare to the curiosity of 
strangers. 

To us such a proceeding seems a sacrilege. The immortal 
dramatist, with that solicitude about the quiet of the grave 
which seems natural to fine sensibilities, is said to have written 
for his own tomb this solemn warning : 

“(Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbeare 
To dig the dust enclosed here ; 
Blessed be he that spares these stones, 
And cursed be he that moves my bones.” 

To have digged up all that remains of a perishable body, is 
indeed repugnant to most of us; but to have thrown out to 
cold criticism a living, sensitive soul, is terrible. What would 
John Keats have said, could be, with prescient eye, have seen 
the outbursts of his mind frenzied almost by pain and doubt, 
thus given to the inspection of the next generation? What 
would he have thought, could he have known that the woman 
he had loved would write in regard to the purposed preparation 
of his memoirs, that “the kindest act will be to let him rest 
forever in the obscurity to which cireumstances have condemned 
him?” Both of these trials he was spared, and yet a greater 
did he miss—bondage to an unsympathetic, trifling woman, a 
woman with some affection for him, perhaps, but with no appre- 
ciation of a nature such as his, with no discernment of the im- 
mortal fire which burned within him. 

Ah! but Mr. Buxton Forman, the whimsically particular 
editor of the letters, seems to argue apologetically that there is 
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something peculiar about a poet which justifies people in over- 
hauling his private affairs. The logic of this is not so clear to 
us. It is equally obscure to Keats’ only surviving sister. 

Upon reading these letters we find them filled with unre- 
strained, and possibly imprudent, avowals of the deep love he 
so lavishly bestowed upon his betrothed. They reflect a nature 
that was more passionately poetical, perhaps, than that of any 
other of the English poets. For, whether while broken by 
disease he felt the flowers growing over him, or confident in 
health, he wished for a “ brighter word than bright, a fairer word 
than fair,” he saw poems in everything. 

What a depth of love in this tribute: “I have two luxuries 
to brood over in my walks, your loveliness and the hour of my 
death. O, that I could have possession of them both in the 
same minute! I hate the world; it batters too much the wings 
of my self-esteem, and would that I could take a sweet poison 
from your lips, to send me out of it.” 

At one time, confined to his room, he could trustfully ask for 
the “ words Good Night to put under his pillow.” At another, 
he could reproachfully say that “if you still act in society as I 
have seen you act, I wish this coming night may be my last.” 

But while we may mourn for the loss which English litera- 
ture, by his early death, has suffered ; while we may dream of 
the precious stores of delight which that sad event snatched from 
us, yet we cannot but feel that it was best as it was. Sufficiently 
unfortunate, indeed, for ordinary men, is an unhappy marriage ; 
but for Keats, it would have been intolerable. When the idol of 
his heart had been dethroned; when he had seen her, not with 
the infatuated eyes of the poet seeking after an incarnation of his 
noblest fancy, but as she was, “ merely mortal dross ;” when, in 
a word, he had found it all a dream, then surely the waking 
would have been pain. Though the waking did not come, 
the dream was troubled. In almost his last letter to Miss 
Brawne, Keats writes with an anguish which had increased 
as his disease progressed: “ When you were in the habit of 
flirting with Brown, you would have left off could your own 
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heart have felt one-half of one pang mine did. Brown is a 
good sort of a man; he did not know he was doing me to death 
by inches. I feel the effect of every one of those horns in my 
side now.” 

Although we may deplore the lack of delicacy which permit- 
ted their publication, yet the character of these letters is such as 
to insure reverence and pity for him “whose name was writ in 
water.” No one, we are sure, will rise from a perusal of these 
simple outbreaks of a tender, distracted heart, without a higher 
opinion of John Keats; without a better appreciation of his 


noblest feelings ; without, perchance, some indignation against 


the heartless flirt who “ pierced his innocent breast, and scared 
the angel soul that was its earthly guest.” 


THE MOUNTAINS. 


Sole monarchs of the wide-spread earth around, 
We sit imperious on our lofty throne ; 
Cloud-mantled in our vestments vaporous, 
Snow-ermined with the plumage of the air, 
Crowned with the adamant of flashing ice, 
And girt about with heavy forest girths, 

We keep a solitary state, sublime 

And most profoundly awful; at our will 

The avalanche leaps thundering down the cliff 
And smites, as with a sudden sceptre stroke, 
The cringing habitations of mankind: 

The lightning is the gleaming of the sword 

We wield in anger, and our wrathful voice 
Reverberates through all the halls of space 

In thunderous diapason ; raging storms 

And dread tornadoes are the messengers 

Of our displeasure ; when the molten flood, 

A hissing scourge, falls on the throbbing earth, 
The puny race of man is mad with fright, 

And adds new insult to our majesty 
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In prayers, and tears, and useless sacrifice, 
As if the lords of silent solitude 

Would listen to the wailing of a worm! 

The gods do not forever wield the lash, 

But sit apart, wrapped in the deep reserve 
Of those who are, and have been, and shall be ; 
And, at our feet, our eagle courtiers 

Pay haughty homage to their masters’ power ; 
While, in the grandeur of a mighty pride, 
Walled round from man by a Divine remove, 
We sit eternal in the upper air. 


WHIM-WHAMS. 


An idea having once escaped from the fertile brain of Young 
America, like St. Vitus’ dance from Pandora’s box, spreads 
among the people with all the violence of an epidemic; and, 
like the gad-fly stinging Jo, ever drives them on in mad phrensy. 
At one time all America is gyrating on bicycles, like so many 
Fairy Fays astride Dr. Brackett’s molecules, pushed with all the 
eternal activity of the two rotating atoms; at another time, 
affected, no doubt, by the analytic character of our language, 
every man, woman and child give themselves yp with reckless 
abandon to spelling-matches. There is a strange phenomenon 
now in college, in the shape of a fossiliferous Freshman, who 
boasts of having taken twenty-five prizes at spelling-matches, 

Never-ending hobby-riding. Who ever knew a boy, (and 
great reverence is due a boy, “maxima debetur puero reverentia,”) 
who did not have an absorbing passion for some one pursuit ? 


He is collecting postage-stamps, coins, or birds-eggs. He must 
5 D> i b b Ser 
have a printing-press, or a pocket-pistol (?). The list is infinite. 
£ ’ 
Nor does the trait end with boyhood; but, on the contrary, it 
A ’ ? ~? 
grows in proportion with the boy. The man ruins himself and 
country by rash speculation. Millions are sunk in useless rail- 
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roads, dry oil-wells, and western building-lots. There are plenty 
of Colonel Sellers’, with their Chinese sore eyes, each holding a 
bottle of his eye-water to them. 

As a natural reaction of this practical money-getting, behold 
the country gone mad over art. Not to speak of music, 
“heavenly maid,” who has so marked an influence that a single 
air will completely engross the public mind. “ Captain Jinks,” 
“ Mulligan Guards,” or some similar rhapsody will be whistled, 
played or sung by everybody, Oh, thou great god Pan, what 
a noise! 

Now it is that all new furniture must be made after the ap- 
proved designs of Mr. Eastlake. And a curious turn has this hobby 
taken to correspond to the depreciation of coin. Young ladies, 
instead of embroidering in appliqué, work tobacco-pouches for 
their—ministers, buy some cheap imitation of a Pompeiian urn, 
and stick on a multitude of pictures of Grecian heroes, Chinese 
mardarins, specimens of natural history, ete., and call it decora- 
tive art! Every one prates of the antique. Society men must 
know, at least, three kinds of pottery. Young ladies have their 
ancestors’ worn-out crockery spread on a cabinet in the parlor, 
and rattle off the history of each piece with an ease only acquired 
by long practice. 

But how different is all this in Princeton. Like the lagoon 
of a coral island, hardly a ripple disturbs its placid surface, 
while the mighty billows surge around it. The reef of intel- 
lectuality wards off any undue disturbance. The people never 
ride hobbies. It would not be proper. Etiquette is the one 
controlling spring of action, although it is not in MeCosh’s 
classification. The student is regarded as a being without the 
mark of rationality—having merely that of animality ; at least, 
until he has proved the contrary. But there is one trait which 
is more or less common throughout the country, but in which 
the people of Princeton excel. They talk well. While in other 
places dancing is considered “irresistibly delectable,” and a most 
remarkable skill in the use of the feet is shown, in Princeton 
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they give conversazione, talking-parties, and a compound tidal- 
wave is raised in the air by the wagging of so many tongues, 
almost sufficient to knock out the panes of glass. Princeton is 
no exception, after all. Human nature must have its whim- 
wham. As our sage friend Mustapha says: “The nations have 
each a separate characteristic trait, by which they may be dis- 
tinguished from each other. The Spaniards, for instance, may 
be said to sleep on every affair of importance ; the Italians, to 
fiddle upon everything ; the French, to dance upon everything ; 
the Germans, to smoke upon everything ; the British Islanders, 
to eat upon everything ; and the windy subjects of the American 
logocracy, to talk upon everything.” 


WHAT A BLIND MAN SAW ON THE ACROPOLIS. 


Some of us have listened to the stirring eloquence of Wendell 
Phillips, in that tale of wonders, his lecture on the lost arts, and 
have been convinced that the ancients were fair in their way, 
and thought no more about it. Some of us, with whom I am 
not ashamed to rank, have been roused to study and to know 
the past. 

When one is told that the most perfect copies of the triumphs 
of Grecian art fail utterly to reproduce the charm of the origi- 
nal, we naturally think that the enthusiasm of the beholder, and 
the power of association, make the difference. We cannot be- 
lieve that modern workmen, even if they cannot design, are 
unable to copy. 

The study of no spot in the wide world is more convincing 
of this, or better repays study, than the Acropolis of Athens, 
Three times have I climbed its rocky slope, and three times 
come away to wonder and to wonder at the genius whose monu- 
ments crown its summit. The strange, subtle power of associa- 
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tion, which, when man treads on classic ground, changes 
indifference into admiration, skepticism into faith, is stirred up 
within one. But the great power that arouses one is wonder at 
the tremendous skill of brain and hand that found expression 
in such architectural prodigies. 

In the Parthenon, and the same is true of similar structures, 
neither straight, parallel nor perpendicular lines, nor right angles 
are to be found. The inter-columniations are not equal. The 
columns are bulging and slope toward each other. The steps, the 
peristyle and the entablature curve upward in a perfect parabolic 
curve. These peculiarities, though contrary to what seem to us 
intuitive ideas of symmetry, are so slight as to require careful 
study to discover them, and give to the whole structure a grace 
and a charm which it is beyond the power of words to describe. 
A single effect of the curved line may be mentioned. If the 
columns were straight, when we looked at them slanting, they 
would appear to cross. But the curve is such as to prevent this. 
‘The same lack of absolute symmetry is seen in the Propileum. 
Its two wings, while they have a general correspondence, are 
different. For this, as for every other difference, there is a rea- 
son. If the two wings were exact counterparts of one another, 
the observer, satisfied when he had seen one that he had seen 
the whole, would pass on without getting the combined effect as 
it is. On the contrary, he is forced to study both, though often 
wholly unconscious of the cause. 

But if the design is wonderful, the execution is, in some re- 
spects, still more so. For one or two men designed, but many 
men must have executed, each of whom must have been a mas- 
ter in his art. Of the raising blocks of marble ten or twenty 
tons in weight to a height of thirty or forty feet, there is no 
need of mention. These find their parallel or are indeed sur- 
passed by the mystic circles of the Druids, the Cyclopian re- 
mains at Mycenz, and on the banks of the Nile. The most 
striking point in the architecture of the Parthenon is the extreme 
pains-taking with which it has been reareds; of this we will at- 
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tempt to give some idea, Space will permit our taking one 
instance only. Each column is formed of about a dozen drums, 
ach a little more than six feet across and nearly three feet high. 
In the middle of the top of each a hole is cut seven or eight 
inches square and four inches deep. In this a block of soft 
wood was laid, and in the middle a pin of hard wood. Forty 
years ago these blocks of soft wood were not uncommon, but 
now there exist only a few in the museums of Athens, besides, 
of course, those which are where they were put, hidden in the 
days of Pericles. The next drum was cut into a rough cylinder 
at the quarry, having four knobs, by which it was easily handled. 
It was then balanced on the hard wooden pin of the lower block 
and made to revolve with great velocity, thus at the same time 
polishing the two surfaces in contact, and forcing the hard 
wooden peg down into the soft wood. Some of the rough-hewn 
drums with knobs, as they were brought from the quarry, still 
lie near the Parthenon. The beautiful Dorie flutings of the 
columns were cut after the stone was put in place. This is 
perhaps the most wonderful thing in the whole structure. As 
the workman must have stood on a seaffold, his work was before 
him and he could hardly have used a model ; as the pillars were 
not perpendicular, he could not have used a plummet; as they 
were not upright, he could not have used a rule. 

In the position of the buildings on the Acropolis the same 
avoidance of perfect symmetry is observable. As you pass 
through the Propileum, the Erectheum is before you and to the 
left, while the Parthenon is a hundred feet in advance of its 
fellow and on the right. You therefore look at it cornerwise. 
This is a real advantage, since it gives a view of the whole of the 
northern peristyle as well as of the western front, and though 
there is only a single row of columns on the north side, on ac- 
count of your position the wall of the building itself is com- 
pletely hidden. 

It has been suggested that a superstitious regard for the curve 
as more fortunate than the straight line led to its prominence. 
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But it seems impossible that any one could design such effects 
without being aware of what he was doing. It has been said, 
and as I scrambled over those ruins making measurements and 
studying for myself, I was convinced that it is true, that so 
vast an amount of labor and such lavish expenditure of skill 
on details, were impossible, except for a religious object. 


“OLD PERSIMMONS.” 


A long expanse of verdure, swaying and rippling in the June 
breeze—the modest beauty of prairie flowers, the delicate tracery 
of grasses—bounded northward by green bluffs, and southward 
by the fringe of timber skirting the Platte river ; through this 
runs the black, snake-like Pacific Railroad ; in its midst, a brown 
island, the station-house of Plum Creek. We are on the plains, 
three hundred miles from civilization, yet not so far removed 
that its wrecks cannot drift thither ; and such was “Old Per- 
simmons.” He had dropped from a freight caboose one cold 
day in February; had astonished the good station master by 
asking, in French, “If Monsieur would accommodate him for a 
brief time?” and, when told that he might stay, had straight- 
way made the acquaintance of the agent’s wife and daughter, 
and had proceeded to make himself so agreeable and useful to 
the little household that no one thought of his departure, much 
less wished it. Nothing could be learned of his antecedents. 
He said he had come from France ; that “/a belle France” was 
ruled by tyrants; that he had been “ Monsieur, so unfortunate !” 
that, as he expressed it, “he was no more satifact there ; he had 
fled.” Tall, of military bearing, with fierce grey mustaches, he 
had evidently been an officer. His high-bred courtesy betokened 
an exiled nobleman. The few inhabitants of Plum Creek soon 
exhausted their curious inquiries about him—he ceased to be a 
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novelty—and they admitted him to their commonwealth as they 
would have received a captured Indian, a venturesome pedlar, a 
refugee from Eastern indictments, or any of the waifs which the 
tide of travel stranded on their shores. A loafing character 
alled Joe, who came from “the States,” and about whom little 
was known and much was suspected, dubbed the old man “Old 
Persimmons.” He was known as the “Count” by the agent’s 
family. He found occasional employment with the few farmers 
who settled near the station, but their small crops did not suffice 
to occupy his time, and he became, in his leisure hours, the com- 
panion of Lottie, the agent’s daughter, the belle of Plum Creek, 
aged five years. Joe had aspired to Lottie’s society, but was so 
disreputable that he could not be received, and it was supposed 
that jealousy toward the Count, and a rebuif from Lottie, who 
called him “an ugly man,” in his rival’s presence, had suggested 
the tart title of “ Persimmons.” With the rest of Plum Creek 
society the old man became a favorite. He was Lottie’s play- 
mate and instructor. His teaching embraced music, French and 
botany. He had a tenor voice, considerably the worse for wear, 
like its owner, and in high, quavering notes he would sing the 
little one to sleep with songs of camp and court. He taught 
his pupil a song in which her name was substituted for the title. 
A queer duet the pair sang—little five-year-old, with baby voice, 
lisping the French, and old Monsieur, in cracked tones, piping 
a high tenor. 


’ 


“ Avec que si, avec que la, 

Avec que la, Charlotte,” 
ran the chorus, and Monsieur vowed to defend Mademoiselle 
from the Sioux, while Lottie pulled the long mustaches, and 
asked, “ Has oo any little dirl in France?” at which question 
the heavy eyebrows contracted, and the old eyes grew very dim. 

“No; his little girl was dead.” 

Over the floral treasures of the prairie Lottie was queen. Her 
eager vassal laid at her feet more grace and beauty than court 
splendors boast: treasures which were used to decorate the 
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Knight ; and whatever crosses and chains the warrior may have 
won and worn, he enjoyed none more than Lottie’s flower-woven 
crowns and garlands, 

In early June two surveyors visited Plum Creek to lay out a 
town site, and engaged “ Persimmons” as an assistant. One 
afternoon, while the party were some distance north of the sta- 
tion, Lottie woke from an afternoon nap, and sought her friend, 
She could see him from the platform with the surveyors, and, 
attended by a pet terrier, attempted to go to him. Almost hid- 
den by the tall grass, she did not notice that the party were 
going in a direction at right angles to hers ; she plodded on, pick- 
ing flowers and singing “Charlotte.” At last she stopped at a 
gopher’s hole, eager to see her dog search out the animal. 
“ Persimmons ” has just finished a measurement, and as he turns 
his head, catches sight of Lottie’s hat, and hears the terrier’s 
sharp bark. He turns northward, looks intently toward the 
bluffs, cries, “ Mon Dieu, the Sioux!” drops his chain and pins, 
and runs straight for Lottie. Stealing out from the bluffs, nine 
mounted Sioux are riding at full gallop to capture the child. 
The old man shouts, “Charlotte, come!” and hearing the 
familiar voice, and frightened by the dog, who realizes the dan- 
ger, she runs erying toward him. It is a race, Sioux ponies are 
swift, and the Count is old. Already an arrow has whizzed 
past him, and another follows; he heeds them not, he has 
reached Lottie, she is in his arms, and he turns toward the sta- 
tion. And now comes the cursed Sioux yell, answered by shots 
from the surveyors who, being nearly half a mile from the 
Count when he started, are just coming up. Arrows fly at him, 
he jumps, tries to pull something from his side, he cannot, so 
runs on, the arrow sticking in the wound, blood spurting at 
every leap. Help is coming, the foremost Sioux tumbles from 
his pony, the station is full of life, men rush out, the surveyors 
fire again; he is too near the station; they cannot catch him 
without receiving the fire of the station-men, and with more 
arrows and a yell of rage, they strike across the track to John- 
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son’s ranch on the river, where ten horses and three branchos are 
missing next morning. It is all over in twenty minutes, Lottie 
is safe in mother’s arms, the Count lies on a pile of robes, 
breathing heavily. The arrow has been removed ; the head was 
loosely fastened, and came off in the wound; it was poisoned. 
He is delirious, talks, sings a litthe—they listen—“ Charlotte,” 
“Napoleon,” “ France la Republique ;” then, in a weak voice, 
that old song, “ Richard, O Mon Roi!” Lottie is brought, 
kisses his face in a frightened way, strokes his grey hair with her 
little fingers. He becomes conscious for a moment, puts his 
wrinkled, knotted hand on her fair head, draws it to him and 
kisses the rosy lips—“ Charlotte! Charlotte! mon pauvre enfant” 
—he is gone. 

Some two months after, a French gentleman arrived, looking 
for a person whose description was that of the Count. The ob- 
ject of his search was an officer, who had left France to escape po- 
litical persecution, by which he had been reduced to poverty, and 
had been rendered almost insane by the death of his daughter, 
an only child, whose name was Charlotte. An estate had lately 
been left him, hence the search; his whereabouts had been 
learned by inquiry among the railway men. This gentleman 
caused a heavy marble slab to be placed at the grave, on which 
was cut the name of the deceased, and underneath the inscrip- 
tion, so appropriate: “Sans peur et sans reproche.” 

The tender sympathy of nature covers his repose with the 
mantle of flowers and grass ; the winds in fair days and storms 
are ever repeating his story; the rumble of heavy trains does 
not break his rest. His only mourners are the poor and lowly, 
but they were the mourners and friends of Him who said, 
“ Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 


life for his friends.” 
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LE MISANTHROPE. 


“Europe,” says Voltaire, “regards le Misanthrope as the 
chief work of high comedy.” Hitherto, Moliére had excelled 
his contemporaries ; in this piece he excelled himself. To borrow 
from morality one of the grandest lessons that it can give to man ; 
to point out to him a truth that the most famous heathen philoso- 
phers had mistaken, namely, that wisdom and virtue, when un- 
limited, become useless, and even hurtful; and to make this 
lesson comic, without compromising the respect due to an honest 
man, was the triumph of a philosophical poet, to which it would 
be difficult, in our opinion, to find a parallel in ancient or in 
modern comedy. It needed such an age as that of “ the great- 
est king in the world” to produce such a character as Alceste. 
What a monarch had France! “ A vain and feeble tyrant— 
the slave of priests and women ; little in war, little in govern- 
ment, little in everything but the art of simulating greatness.” 
In no period of European history, probably, was there greater 
provocation for an honest man to turn cynic, than in that. With 
a servile and lying court, with a licentious and skeptical clergy, 
with a deceived and an impoverished people, France was rapidly 
sowing the seeds of the harvest which was to be reaped by the 
Revolution. 

In le Misanthrope, Molicre gives vent to his anger at false- 
hood. He strives to teach men sincerity, purity and love, for 
even now he seems to hear the distant murmurings of that re- 
volt against all sovereignties, spiritual and temporal, which is to 
break forth and devastate the land. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau has bitterly censured Moliére for 
making Alceste’s character ridiculous, The best confutation of 
this charge is found in the words of the austerely virtuous Due 
de Montausier, who, on being told that he was the original of 
the character, went to see the piece acted, but, on returning, said 
he “dared hardly flatter himself the poet had intended him so 
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great an honor.” So far from endeavoring to present Alceste as 
a laughable, or even as an extravagant character, Moli¢re has 
poured forth, in the pages of le Misanthrope, all that is truly 
sublime in his soul. He speaks through Alceste, and here re- 
veals some of the shadows which darkened his life. The fickle- 
ness of court favor, the heartlessness of an unappreciating 
world, and the forced passion for an unprincipled coquette, are 
but too faithful representations of his own experiences. 

Alceste is a nobler delineation of a misanthrope than Timon 
or Apemantus, and chiefly because his cynicism is irremediable. 
On closer examination, we are impressed with the resemblance 
which he bears to Hamlet. Indeed, he is the Hamlet of the 
age of Louis XIV., stripped of the poetry of the more north- 
ern nation ; as much of a Hamlet as was possible at Versailles. 
Yet, while both the princely Dane and the pessimistic French- 
man are too good for this world, they differ in the degree in 
which the English genius differs from the French. 

Le Misanthrope tells a sad story, and inculeates a serious 
truth, but it tells the story and inculeates the truth with what 
Taine calls “that most precious French possession,” gaiety. In 
the theatre the bright side prevailed. The curtain was drawn 
over the agony of love and despair within. It is no merely 
sentimental appeal, neither is it a caricature. To persons of 
taste, who seek in comedy a skillful and genuine portrayal of 
the vices and follies of mankind, /e Misanthrope will remain a 
chief, an inimitable, work. 
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VOICE OF THE ALUMNI. 


HALL DEGENERACY. 


It is a question how far Hall subjects should be discussed in 
public. On the one hand, the Halls are secret institutions. 
The publication of any suggestions in regard to their workings 
must, therefore, be, to some extent, a publication of secrets. 
But, on the other hand, the Halls are objects of public interest, 
and in so far as they are public institutions, there certainly can 
be no impropriety in discussing them from a public standpoint. 
Though it would be altogether out of the way to openly expose 
any faults or discuss any internal changes, there yet can be no 
harm in looking at the general question of their welfare with 
the knowledge and from the position of an outsider. In this 
way we propose to discuss the question of Hall degeneracy. 

From the outside view there can be no doubt that of late 
they have been degenerating. 

We argue this for three reasons : 

I, The number of Hall members has been gradually decreas- 
ing. From three hundred and fifty, they have, in two years, 
shrunk to two hundred and fifty. The time was when scarcely 
half a dozen men in college did not belong to Hall. When 
this half dozen increases to. half the college, it certainly is but a 
fair inference that something is radically wrong with the Halls. 

II. That the Halls are on the decline may be inferred from 
the expressions which certain members use when speaking of 
them, even in the presence of old graduates and men who have 
not entered Hall. “ Bore!” “ Rope in!” and not infrequently 
something stronger fall from the lips, not, it is true, of the hard- 
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working part of the membership, but both from the indolent 
“ devil-may-care” class, and, what is most alarming, from the 
usually good-natured middle class. There was a golden age 
when every Hall member instead of indulging in these half- 
blasphemous generalities, on every occasion, was proud to blaze 
forth the excellencies and glories of his Hall. 

III. The lack of interest in college in regard to the Halls 
argues in the same direction. Members talk less about them, 
weigh their respective merits less, There is none of the old ex- 
citement which we used to have, and which almost ran to fierce- 
ness. You neither love nor lament; you simply disregard the 
Halls. An unknown person who comes forward and takes a 
prize is scarcely better known afterward than he was before. 
What Hall one belongs to, or whether he belongs to any or not, 
seems to have little effect on the friendships of a student. Once 
this was not so. A member used to take such an interest in 
Hall and his fellow members, that the line between the member- 
ships was strongly marked. This line has been erased as Hall 
interest has decreased. Hall interest has decreased as the Halls 
have deteriorated. 

These are facts which must be faced, not shunned. The 
disease has been discovered. The remedy must also be dis- 
covered. The writer of this has not studied the subject thor- 
oughly, and does not, therefore, profess to have discovered all 
the causes which have combined to produce this decline. There 
are two which in his opinion are largely to blame. 

The first of these is the treaty. ‘There can be no doubt about 
the benefits which this has conferred. To do away with elec- 
tioneering, with its cringings and bitternesses and misrepresenta- 
tions, is a host in itself. But while the treaty has done wonders 
for the gentlemanliness of the Halls, it has done much more to 
destroy the spirit of rivalry between them. Electioneering sup- 
plied a great part of the fuel which sustained this flame. 
Doubtless the treaty in itself is a benefit, and electioneering a 
great evil ; but when it comes to choosing between poor Halls 
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with treaties and without electioneering, and good Halls without 
treaties and with electioneering, Princeton College should not 
hesitate to choose the latter. Sooner than freeze to death, one 
had better warm himself with fire from any fuel, even if it does 
give off poisonous gases. 

The second reason of the decline of the Halls is their loss of 
independence, mainly through the interference of the Faculty. 
- The motive of this interference, beyond the ghost of a doubt, has 
been pure. But it is doubtful whether the beneficial result 
equals the purity of the motive. 

This tendency is seen in the way in which the Faculty has 
taken the part of the Halls against the secret societies. The 
Halls began the fight themselves. The Faculty came to their 
assistance with the entrance pledge. The Halls straightway 
lost all interest in the matter. A sympathy was aroused in col- 
lege for the secret societies and against their rivals. 

Most of all, this tendency is seen in the choosing of J. O.’s. 
Formerly they were chosen by the Halls themselves, now they 
are chosen by members of the Faculty. The change gives a 
juster selection of orators. It also deprives the contests of half 
their interest. The selection of J. O.’s and Lynde Debaters 
should not depend on a single struggle. The whole course 
should be made a perpetual contest for them, Every member 
should feel that on his vote in a measure depended the success 
of his Hall in the yearly struggles. So would interest be 
aroused as of old, and of which present members seem to form 
no conception. 

I have tried to point out from a public standpoint, reasons for 
thinking that the Halls are degenerating. I have likewise tried 
to set forth some of the causes. It is needless to use many 
words in regard to the remedy. Remove the causes. Better 
have a few unjust selections of representatives, a few bickerings 
with high interest, and a spirit of rivalry, than sleepy peace, 
Better have rough and lively times with profit than lethargy 
with no profit. AULI AMATOR. 
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VOICE OF THE STUDENTS 


THE CANE-SPREE. 


Of late years strong efforts have been put forth to do away 
with the disturbances attending the opening of the college year, 
and the entrance of a new class. Some of us can remember 
when the lot of the Freshman was much harder than it is at 
present ; when Chapel and Campus were alike the scene of his 
humiliation, and to visit the Gymnasium was to subject himself 
to indignities that, to a sensitive spirit, were most galling. “ For- 
tunately, this state of affairs is almost ended. Through the 
combined efforts of the Faculty and the students, a healthy 
public spirit has been so far aroused that our morning devotions 
are no longer opened with badgering Freshmen, and our Campus 
echoes to other sounds than the twangs of yelling Sophs. In- 
deed, with all due deference to the opinions of the “ press,” we 
even venture to say that hazing is no longer fashionable. 

But now comes a proposal from the Faculty to do away with 
a custom that stands on an altogether different footing from any 
of those just mentioned. It is generally understood around 
college that the authorities will make an endeavor to prevent 
the occurrence of the annual cane-spree. The object is un- 
doubtedly to prevent the bad feeling that some might suppose 
would follow such an excitement, and still further to protect the 
Freshmen from the impositions of the class above them. The 
falsity of such reasoning, and the really probable results of the 
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suppression of the cane-spree, can easily be seen on a slight con- 


sideration of the subject. 
The cane-spree differs from the other institutions with which 
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the Faculty evidently class it, in the one vital particular that, in 
it, the two classes meet on as perfect an equality as two sets of 
men of different ages can. No one is compelled to enter; no 
one, even if he comes on the ground prepared to enter, is obliged 
or even expected to take part, unless he can find an opponent 
whom he himself may consider a fair match. Each antagonist 
has a second from his allied class to see fair play. In short, 
everything is done to make it an even and honorable trial of 
skill, strength and courage. Surely, if, as some have claimed, 
the recent disturbances show a decline of manly courage at 
Princeton, the cane-spree is not the cause. 

The Freshmen, then, in such a contest, cannot complain of 
being imposed upon. But what shall we say in regard to the 
bad feeling aroused? There are, in every Freshman Class, 
numerous spirits that will never rest content until, in some way, 
they have tested themselves with the class above ; and, like- 
wise, there are, in every Sophomore Class, many individuals 
very eager to impress the new-comers with their prowess. Now, 
the result of the presence of such explosive material is always 
an outbreak in one form or another, and the question practically 
reduces itself to this, whether we are to have frequent sprees 
before the post-office, on the Campus, or in the street, or are to 
have one evening devoted to settling all questions of prowess in 
a fair and honorable contest. Of course all this is on the sup- 
position that a cane-spree is the proper method for testing class 
mettle; but I, at least, think that all under-graduates will ad- 
mit that it will require more than abolition of the cane-spree 
to remove from the heart of the Sophomore the long-cher- 
ished opinion that a cane is the proper support of Sophomore 
dignity. 

But the general cane-spree is not simply the least of two evils. 
Not only does it cause less hard feeling than the private combats 
that would take its place, but we are even tempted to believe that 
it actually tends to allay class animosities, to bring the classes 
closer together, and to inspire in them more mutual respect. It 
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is very easily observed that many a cane-spree, especially if it 
has been hotly contested, has proved the starting point of a 
pleasant acquaintance, that has lasted as long as the college course. 
This may seem paradoxical, but does not all history teach that 
men esteem a courageous foe next to a generous friend? If, then, 
we are to have cane-sprees at all, (and they seem inevitable,) let 
us have one that possesses the dignity of an ancient college cus- 
tom, without the bitterness of personal rencounters. 


PRIZE ESSAYS. 


The pivot which sustains the Lrr., and upon which it 
revolves, is its system of prize essays. They do more than 
anything else connected with the Liv., to keep interest in it 
alive and warm. They stimulate contributions. They fill the 
subscribers’ list. To them, the Lit. owes much of its dignity. 
They give it its peculiar tone. 

Indeed, so rapt do we become in contemplating the blessings 
which the prize essays have conferred upon us, that we forget to 
look at any possible evils connected with them. A slight exam- 
ination of the subject shows that they are to blame for one, at 
least, of the faults charged to the Lir. This is its heaviness, 
its weightiness, its stiffness—as you please. It is urged, and 
with justice, that of all magazines, a college magazine should be 
the liveliest and sprightliest. College life is supposed to be the 
least sober—the part of manhood least burdened with care. 
There is a sort of incongruity, therefore, in gay young students 
filling pages with profound views on every kind of philosophical 
subject. The incongruity is like what would be aroused if a 
female seminary should issue a Rambler, or an academy, a few 
volumes of essays, modeled on Bacon’s. With this ponderosity 
and incongruity, the Liv. has been, for several years, charge- 
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able, mainly, we think, through the influence of the prize 
essays. 

The young writer who has never ventured beyond an occa- 
sional essay to the college professor, will naturally be impressed, 
in writing for a prize, with the consciousness that his name is to 
head a magazine—that he is going to make his bow to the sur- 
rounding public from a very high position. He will, half 
unconsciously, assume an unwonted elevation of style and pro- 
fundity of sentiment. He will sacrifice all ease and grace to 
the fear of being charged with taking too many privileges with 
his readers. The prize essay, to some extent, forms a mould in 
which other essays are cast. Self-distrustful beginners look to 
them as the best articles in every Lit. If they would succeed, 
therefore, they must fashion their contributions after these high 
patterns. In these ways, the prize essays are to be charged 
with the stiffness and frigidity which has pervaded, to a greater 
or less degree, our Lits. of late. 

Our intention has been simply to bring this idea to notice, in 
the hope that some one might be aroused to search out a 
remedy—to expose, not to cure the evil. The prize essays are 
woven too closely in the web and texture of the Lit. to be 
instantly removed. There is a means by which we may, at least, 
modify the defect. Keep ease and sprightliness before us, as 
among the most desirable qualities of style. Judges of essays 
even could be instructed to give them additional weight in their 
decisions. ‘The new volume has started off in this reform. It 
is to be hoped that it will advance still farther in the same 


path. 


COLLEGE ARCHITECTURE. 


There is, of course, an ideal in everything. The realization of 
it may be difficult. Something, mayhap a utility, will always be 
in the way to hinder—the perfect plan can never be reached. 
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Such an ideal must exist in the community in regard to the 
college buildings. There is one edifice preéminently the College 
Hall. Its appearance outside, its conveniences in, fulfill every 
desire or want; it is the model building; it pleases every one. 
In a catalogue of buildings measured on this basis, we could 
not, of course, include those which are made _ picturesque 
and classical by age. It is not old North hanging with ivy ; 
such an ideal may lack one of the greatest essentials—con- 
venience; it may lack another—architectural symmetry, or 
beauty. 

We count upon our grounds, twelve ample college buildings, 
each one laying claim to an excellence of some kind—that one, 

BS 

is the greatest—is nearest to the standard of our ideal. It is 
an open question whether the phase of architecture exhibited in 
so many of the later buildings, is in the right direction. At 
the farther end of the Campus stands the Scientific School, with 
its tall tower and irregular roofings, near the Chapel is the 
Library, both of the same style, but how far adaptable to their 
uses? Variety in college buildings is as much the spice of life 
as in any other province. We cannot complain because these 
two buildings do not conform with all the rest; such a demand 
for symmetry would end in a wearisome monotony. A more 
proper question would be, are the buildings in perfect harmony 


we say, whose aggregate of excellencies, both of use and beauty, 


with the purposes for which they were designed? And do they 
satisfy our feelings of adaptability? In the first of these, we 
look for a combination of the abstract idea of science with that 
of instraction. Weare to incorporate these ideas in stone ; such 
a thing is not preposterous, for stone ideas have a fitness, and 
convey a meaning, just as much as the little word that encases 
a thought. Instruction, it might be claimed, calls for anything 
but frivolity. A profusion of light ornament, of fancy decora- 
tion, is little associated with the idea of learning ; but, rather 
it calls for something placid, graceful, dignified. And what 


does science imply? If we derive our stone idea from its early 
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associations, science will also eschew frivolities. Born among 
the huge and monstrous edifices of the East, associated with the 
ave-life of the alchemist, or with the simple habitat of the 
astronomer, it may be shaped in something expressive of its 
former life, or else be magnified into proportions that suit its 
present grandeur. Does our Scientific School imply any such 
thought? With its gables, its Gothic windows, its small carved 
ornaments, diminutive granite pillars, its Oriental alternations 
of light and dark stone, its finals and delicate traceries—it can- 
not be said to agree with the purposes for which it was built. 
Indeed, whatever of Gothic there is, seems, upon consideration, 
if not wholly out of place, yet not in satisfying correspondence 
with our ideas. There is too much poetry in it, too much of 
the dreaminess which characterizes the Gothic, to be in keeping 
with the realities of science. We are doubly conscious of this, 
when we turn to scan our Library. The repository of an 
art ; the place where the works of the mind are stored; where 
bards and historians, philosophers, scientists, and theologians all 
unite—whence they commune with the little world of our col- 
lege—there seems, here, much more propriety in Gothie archi- 
tecture and symbolism, than in the other buildings. For its 
purpose, there could not have been a happier thought—it is the 
residence of the spirit of the Past. Then, also, its many angles 
—its shape; these are not only graceful, pleasing, picturesque 
in look, from the outside, but within there is a fine arrange- 
ment of plan to the purpose and use to which it is put. Our 
Library gains, deservedly, the praise which visitors always bestow 
upon it. 

An aim at the correction of this want of correspondence 
between the idea and the building, is seen in the extension which 
has lately been added to the Scientifi¢ School. The architect, 
in endeavoring to overcome the total lack of sympathy between 
these elements, and with a further wish to adapt the addition to 
its future uses, departed from the architecture of the older part of 


the building, in more ways than one, and with unsatisfactory 
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results. However little to the purpose the building may have 
been before, the change offends us. It is not so bad as to be an 
actual eye-sore, still it is noticeable to every one, and the subject 
of much comment. It seems a violation of every propriety. 

The changes in Dickinson Hall seem more in taste, but even 
here, the profusion of decorative ornament about the roof, the 
square and good proportions of the body of the building, capped 
by a diminutive tower, is not in keeping. Yet, the ideal build- 
ing we have not yet found. Upon our Campus, we have a good 
choice. Many of them are very worthy, yet there are few that 
could possess the dignity of old North, square as it is, if it only 
had a more imposing belfry. Witherspoon is a fine build- 
ing. It needs but time to soften it—to wear away a few of its 
novelties—to make it still nearer to that ideal which most of us 

Perhaps one thing we need more in our buildings than any- 
thing else, is dignity. There is room for this. Stand once 
under the gates of the Lenox Library, in New York, contem- 
plate its proportions, get imbued with its simplicity, and then 
transplant yourself to Princeton. All there is picturesque, but 
that simplicity is wanting. One such among these buildings 
which we now possess, would lend the enchantment to our 
Campus which it needs to make it rival, and even surpass any in 
our country. 
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EDITORIAL. 


WE TAKE ADVANTAGE of the Commencement season, when 
so many of the old graduates have returned to their Alma Mater, 
to write a few words on the relation of the Alumni to the col- 
lege papers, and especially to the Lir., hoping thereby to gain, 
at least, a hearing from them, a thing which is impossible at any 
other time, owing to the small number of subscribers in that body. 
It is this in particular that we wish to notice. 

Why is it that so few of the Alumni subscribe for our college 
papers? Princeton every year sends forth about one hundred 
graduates, who depart amid unnumbered vows of eternal affec- 
tion for their college and its institutions, and yet, a year after- 
ward, scarcely two or three of the noble band even subscribe for 
one of the college periodicals. Excluding the Graduating Class, 
and those who live in our immediate vicinity, the number of 
Alumni subscribers to the Liv. is only twelve. We do not think 
it is the fault of the papers. The Princetonian is always will- 
ing to receive communications from old graduates, and the Lrr. 
not only welcomes them, but has established a special depart- 
ment for their exclusive use. This department might be made 
a valuable and interesting one, both to students and Alumni, if 
the latter would only use it. It might be employed as the organ 
of the Alumni associations, through which they could offer their 
news and advice to each other, and to the college ; the various 
Classes might, through it, keep up some of their old class-spirit 
and unity; individuals might use it to relate many of the 
amusing and interesting things which happened in the past, 
when they were students, and thus much of the unwritten his- 


tory of the college would be preserved. 
Cc 
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These are but a few desultory hints and suggestions of the use 
to which this department of our magazine might be put. It 
might be made in all truth the VorcE or THE ALUMNI. As 
it is now, it is only through the earnest, personal work of the 
Editors that one or two articles can be obtained for the depart- 
ment, and those mostly from resident graduates. We do not 
think that we are deserving of such treatment. If you will 
not aid us with your subscriptions, at least aid us with your 
contributions. We think, moreover, we have a right to ask for 
and expect your subscriptions also. Our expenses are heavy. 
With the exception of Yale, Cornell, (and possibly one other,) 
Princeton is the only college that publishes both a newspaper 
and a literary monthly, in addition. But Yale is a university 
and Princeton is not, strictly speaking. Yale has one thousand 
students, Princeton five hundred, from which to get subscribers. 
We do not come begging, for the Liv. is in no danger of be- 
coming bankrupt as yet, but we do think, that if the Alumni 
would only support us with at least forty or fifty subscriptions, 
there would be no necessity of selling back numbers of the 
Lrr. for waste paper, in order “to make both ends meet,” as a 


late board was forced to do. 


A SUPERFICIAL GLANCE at the mode of conducting Com- 
mencement in the past, discovers in the event, as it is to-day, 
much for which we may be thankful. As late as 1844 the Com- 
mencement was in September. It then extended over two days 
—the first, Hall day; the second, Commencement. The event 
furnished a holiday for all the country round. Jerseyites flocked 
to Princeton, not to see or hear the exercises, but to make merry. 


Nassau street was in a perfect uproar—each side was lined with 
trays and booths “ for selling liquor and other refreshment.” Dr. 
Maclean even instances a case of bull-baiting upon the Campus. 
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The greatest event then was the J. O., to which four members 
were elected from each Hall. There was also a debate between 
Seniors on the Commencement day, and then the usual number 
of speeches. Comparing this with the Commencement week of 
to-day, there is a vast difference. Old graduates returning are 
filled with surprise. In ’56, Class-day became an incorporated 
institution. It began by reading a poem and a memorial, but 
soon it spread into larger proportions. A new contest in debate 
is now introduced. Exhibitions of feats of strength and skill 
have also been added. Last year the Soph. Reception made a 
novel and attractive feature, but it has apparently died out, 
though a thorough suecess. We cannot too greatly lament this, 
“The old Senior ball led to excesses ;” an argument which can- 
not hold against the introduction of an affair of such a different 
complexion. The varied elements now in College, and the sensi- 
bility of those who would undertake it, are sufficient guards 
against abuses. Among our modern innovations, we might 
criticise Class-day liberties. We should feel sorry to see the 
Presentation Exercises and the Prophet pass away ; certainly 
they cannot flourish under the cloud which certain late classes 
have cast over them. Let this vulgarity be dropped ; we should 
not lose an institution where there is so much room for gentle- 
manly wit. That certain members of the Board of Trustees 
should be so energetic in making improvements about the 
Campus is gratifying to us all; indeed, we feel no small pride 
now in the looks of our green quadrangle, with its nicely cut 
paths and central arena about the cannon. We believe no small 
amount of praise is also due to Prof. Lindsey. Certainly much 
combines to make the Commencement this year both a suecess- 
ful one and the beginning of a series each more pleasant than 
the last. 
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Tue Lrr. Prizes are not offered for the one “ purpose of ob- 
taining the best possible essays,” neither do we desire to “ supply 
the college public with pocket-money.” The object of our 
magazine is to represent and encourage the literary ability of the 
college, and our prizes are offered as a means to thisend. Their 
efficiency in this respect, we claim, will be greatly improved by 
the new rule, which excludes successful competitors. 

It is more than probable that among five hundred students 
there are at least five, each of whom excels in some one style of 
writing. One man may be the “best writer” on philosophical 
subjects, another on political, another on social, and still another 
on those purely literary. One of these may so logically treat 
his theme that any essay he may write will invariably be deemed 
by the committee as superior to the others, and yet these may 
greatly excel in point of style, emotion, imagination or origi- 
nality. But it is the object of the Lit. to represent and en- 
courage excellence in all these particulars. When, therefore, the 
philosophical writer has proven his preéminence, let him give 
way to those who are as superior in their sphere as he in his. 
We aim, above all things, to keep the Lit. out of ruts. 

The assumption, then, of the contributor to the Prineetonian 
of May 30th is faulty, in that it does not express the true pur- 
pose for which the prizes are offered. Moreover, granting the 
assumption, the conclusions that are drawn from it seem to be 
illogical. Does it follow that if this hypothetical “ best writer” 
gain a prize he will thereafter deprive the board of his services, 
merely because he can no longer get some material reward? Is 
it not more probable that he will take even greater interest in 
the magazine than before, and endeavor to promote its welfare 
by reason of the honor he has received? A contrary conclu- 
sion would imply an amount of selfishness and ingratitude on 
the part of our contributors such as no one would be willing to 
admit. 

The further conclusion is drawn that no one will be benefited 
“except the few who will now take prizes and might not have 
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done so under the old system.” We think it has been clearly 
proven that it will benefit the writers in college, in that the new 
system will give encouragement to those who excel in widely 
differing qualities. Our readers, also, will be benefited by being 
presented with a Lrr. that at least has made an attempt at pre- 
SS ie senting them with articles of a varied nature, for variety in the 
prize essays tends greatly toward variety in the remainder of the 
LITERARY DEPARTMENT as well. 

“J.” sees only one argument “in favor of the new rule,” and 
if our course was based upon it, we certainly would have little 
reason for making the change, for diffidence is not a predomi- 
nate quality in the average under-graduate. He overlooks en- 
tirely the fact that many are kept from competing, not through 
ignorance of their own powers as writers, but because they know 
that a certain style of writing, of which they are not possessed, 
has taken prizes in the past and is likely to do so in the future, 
and he is unwilling to spend time in hopeless and useless effort. 
, . It is to obviate this latter difficulty that the new method has 
been adopted. 

In conclusion we would say that we have made the change for 
the sole purpose of attaining “the greatest good for the greatest 
number,” and of more perfectly fulfilling the object of the Lrr. 
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OLLA-PODRIDA. 


Tue Class of ’78 advertise in the New York Herald. 

Tue members of one of the (late) Junior elective classes have passed reso- 
lutions to the effect that they are ail“ noble men.” 

Tue “J. 0s” were lately treated to an agreeable entertainment at the 
residence of Prof. Peabody. 

Scene: (Junior recitation in physics) Prof. B. to Mr. A.—“‘Is copper 
wire, then, simple or complex in its structure ?” 

Mr. A.—“ Complex, sir.” 

Prof. B.—“ Indeed! Of what is it composed ?” 

Mr. A.—“ Usually, of copper and—and—vwire, sir.” (Deep emotion in the 
sympathetic listeners.) 

Prof. B. to Mr. E.—“ What conditions this phenomenon ?” 

Mr. E.—“I have no conditions, sir.” (Tears and sobs.) 

Mort, ’77, teaching school, reporting for Philadelphia Times, and engaged 
to be married. 

“Tue Coming Man”—a Prep. 

Ix the competition for the last Lrr. essay prize, Mr. George A. Paull, ’78, 
of Pennsylvania, received Honorable Mention for his essay. 

We desire to call the attention of our readers to the article on the Acropo- 
lis, in this number. Its author is a member of the Class of ’79, who lived for 
some time in Athens, and who, in spite of his blindness, acquired a good 
knowledge of the monuments of Greece. 

Tue change made upon the Foot-Ball Team is worthy of notice. To Cap- 
tain Dodge our sincere regrets are offered because of his resignation, our 
thanks for the efficiency of his valued services. The victories of last fall 
have gratified us all. When now the team comes under a new and, we are 
confident, energetic rule, we shall look to see the remembrance of past suc- 
cesses to be no small incentive to hard work and good organization, both of 
which we deem the first essentials to any victory. 

Tue relations we bear to those who are kind enough to advertise with us, 
for it is often through kindness and an interest in the college that it is done, are 
not always rightly understood. These advertisers we, for the most part, take 
the trouble to luok up; we solicit their names not only as firms largely 
patronized by the college, but also because they are good and reliable. The 
list isacommendable one. To all, therefore, about to visit neighboring cities, 
who wish a hotel or restaurant, or tailor, or what-not, we suggest that much 


useless trouble would be saved by consulting our advertising columns. 
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THE OUTCAST. 


He belongs to a tribe that is hated, 
And hunted, and put to the rack ; 
And this great antipathy is dated 
From centuries back. 


You always connect the poor creature 
With the thought of disgusting old clothes ; 
And his face you would know by one feature, 
Its prominent nose. 


His eyes, of an ebony splendor, 
Are black as the blackest of minks, 
And flash, like the Witch’s of Endor, 
Each time that he winks. 


I have not yet noted his clothing, 
Which descended from father to sons ; 
I may say that he wears almost nothing— 
But pants—when he runs. 


His coat—there is no use of dissembling— 
Black and white, with a nondescript tail— 
And this squirt has a habit resembling 
The spout of a whale. 


His practices are quite as shrewd as— 
Won’t say—not a subject for brag ; 
But, like the original Judas, 
He carries a bag. 


Poor fellow! his life, then, a blight is. 
Not so; for on business he’s bent, 
And he’s one of the tribe whose delight is 
In making a cent. 


You shout,--but he seems not to hear you 
Till far in the woods he has slunk,— 
But you always know when he’s near you, 
Because he’s a—pole-cat. 
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THERE is little reason to understand why the college does not own a good 
gas reservoir and works. The fabulous price now paid for gas by the college 
certainly warrants the outlay; one, indeed, which the savings to the college 
itself could cover in the course of a very few vears, As it now stands, there 
are many students who wish to use gas, but they cannot afford such a luxury. 
We certainly favor a move toward breaking up the gas monopoly, so far, at 
least, as the college is concerned, and suggest the subject as a proper one for 
the discussion of the trustees at their coming meeting. They will easily un- 
derstand the need of such a reform when they see the quality of the gas now 
obtained, the excessive price we are taxed, and the niggardly allowance given 
to the dormitory entries. 

We depart from the usual custom of the Lrr. in this number, and print an 
article by one of our Professors. The close relation Prof. Henry at one time 
sustained to our college, his never-failing interest in us, and the great worth 
of the man himself, demanded an article by one more capable than an under- 
graduate. Prof. Cameron was a student in the college under Prof. Henry, 
and his reminiscences thus gain additional interest. The article is composed 
of extracts from Prof. Cameron’s address, lately delivered in the chapel. 

Tus number closes the college year. The Seniors graduate, and leave most 
of us sorry that they have left. Our personal interest has been warm; class 
interests have often clashed, vet never severely. The Lit. bids them good- 
speed upon their journeys. To those who return again next year, a word. 
The summer vacation will find many of you placed in situations enjoying 
scenes, pursuing thoughts which should not be negligently laid aside. To 
secure that variety and interest which we wish, we ask all such as have 
thoughts worth writing, to record them for the coming year, and for the benefit 
of fellow students. The genius of the college, we feel, can better be brought 
forth if only all will contribute, and submit their articles honestly to the 
criticism of our board. 


Tue Screntiric Expreprriuns.—The success which attended last vear's 
scientific expedition to the West, has led to a similar excursion for this year, 
A small party, consisting of Instructor John B. McMaster, and Messrs. W. 
E. Annin, Andrew J. MeCosh, Henry F. Osborne, William B. Scott, and 
Francis Spier, Jr., students of the post-graduate course, left Princeton on 
June 4th, for an extended stay in the Rocky Mountains. The main object of 
the expedition is the collection of fossils, but careful attention will be given, 
also, to the stratification of the regions visited. Fort Bridger, in South- 
western Wyoming, will be made the base of operations. Thence, the party 
will proceed to the Bitter Creek country, to the Coryphodon beds, at Evans- 
ton, and afterwards to the valley of the White river, in Utah. Further 
movements are uncertain, and will depend on the attitude of the Indians, 
The same may be said of the time of the party’s return to the East, though 
it is expected that at least three months will be spent in exploring. The 
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expedition started under the most favorable auspices. The majority of its 
members are prepared for their labors by an experience of three months in 
the West, last Summer. They are under the direction of a competent leader, 
and we have, therefore, no doubt that much profitable work will be done by 
them before their return. 

Another scientific expedition to the West, will leave Princeton soon after 
Commencement. It is hinted that astronomical observations will be the 
object of the expedition, but its details are not yet definitely settled upon. 


COMMENCEMENT WEEK.—The programme for this year differs, in a few 
respects, from those of past Commencemeats. Notably, the Sophomore Fare- 
well Exercises, which formerly took place on the evening of Class-day, are 
omitted, and their places filled by a Glee and Instrumental Club Concert. 
The week opens with the President’s Baccalaureate Sermon to the graduating 
class, on Sunday, June 16th, at 11 4. Mm. In the evening, the Rev. Dr. Stuart 
Robinson, of Louisville, Ky., by request of the graduating class, delivers a 
sermon in the First Presbyterian Church. On Monday, occur the Gymnastic 
Exhibition, at 11 A. M., and the Caledonian Games, on the Athletic grounds, 
at3p.M. A new feature is introduced into the games, this year—* The 
Tug of War.” In the evening, the Lynde Prize Contest in Extempore 
Debate, in the First Presbyterian Church. Question for debate: “Should 
an International Copyright be Adopted?” The Class-day Exercises, on Tues- 
day, will begin in the First Presbyterian Church, at 10.30 a.m. The Cannon 
Exercises take place at — o’clock in the afternoon; the Concert by the Glee 
and Instrumental Clubs, in the Second Presbyterian Church, at 7, and the 
Promenade Concert, on the Campus, at 8 in the evening. For Wednesday— 
Hall-day—the following are announced: Annual Oration before the Clio- 
sophic and American Whig Societies, in the First Church, at 10 a. M.— 
orator, the Hon. James Pollock, a Clio graduate of the class of 1831; Annual 
Meetings of the Literary Societies, in their respective Halls, at 11.30 a. M.; 
Annual Meeting of the Alumni, in the Chapel, at 3 Pp. M., to be addressed by 
Gen. W. T. Sherman; Honorary Junior Orations, by representatives of 
Whig and Clio Halls, in the First Presbyterian Church, at 7.45 Pp. M. On 
Thursday, June 20th, takes place the One Hundred and Thirty-first Annual 
Commencement, in the Church, beginning at 9 A.M. President Hayes and 
Gen. Sherman are to be present. 


Post-GRADUATE CoURSES AND ADVANCED DEGREES.—The following post- 
graduate courses are proposed for 18789: Mental Science—Lectures on 
the Motive Powers, with Discussions in Contemporaneous Philosophy—-Presi- 
dent McCosh. Greek Tragedy—Prof. Cameron. Plato’s Phiiosophy with 
the Republic (Books 6 and 7)—Prof. Packard. Selected Portions from Latin 
Authors, Illustrative of Roman Thought in Ethics and Religion—Prof. 
Packard. Exercises in Original Latin Composition—Prof. Sloane. Course 
in Early English—Prof. Murray. Course in Anglo-Saxon—Prof. Hunt. 
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Course in Sanscrit—Prof. McCurdy. Special Course in Physics—Prof. Brack- 
ett. General and Applied Chemistry, with Analytical Chemistry—Profs. 
Schanck and Cornwall. Readings in Modern German Philosophy, with Espe- 
cial Reference to Kant—Prof. Sloane. Advanced Geometry and Algebra. 

Base Batu.—The following are the scores of the games played by the 
University Nine during their late tour : 


PRINCETON vs. HARVARD. 


Cambridge, June 3d_and 4th. 


HARVARD. ®:® |? 4 = prRiIncETON. *®: ® ¥: 4: = 


Thayer, C.,.. . -| 8} 3] 6 o 2|| Hunt, w,...| 8 8] 4 gt 
Ernst, P., .... 3 2) 0 3 0 Funkhouser, s., o 1 2,1 
Fisher,r.,.... 18 81} 0 0 0 Dodge,m.,... 00300 
Wright,a.,.... t t)12 o t Furman, p.,...' 0 1 o 8 4 
Holden,t., ...|> 0 of 2 2 o| Kargé, a.,... oO 8 7 0 2 
Latham, B., ... 1 1} 4 1 o| Wigton,rk.,... 0 O 1 OO 
Howe, M.,.... 2 3} 2 6 2/| Snook, w.,... .| © O88 2) § 
Alger,M.,.... 0 of 0 o 3 Cutts,c,....)/00 1% 2) 2 
NUMM,S..c0 co o| § @ 8) S| o| Claske, L.,. 1 o Io 

Totals, . . . 1011\2717 7 Totals, .. 2 4271815 


Runs earned—Harvard, 2. First-base by errors—Harvard, 6; Princeton, 2. First-base by 
called balls—None Total called balls—Ernst, 9: Furman, 14 Passed balls—Dwyer, 3; 
Snook, 3. Struck out—Harvard, 8; Princeton, 5. Nome runs—Ernst, 1. Two-base hit— 
Kargé. Left on bases—Harvard, 9; Princeton, 1 lime of game—1 hour and 55 minutes 


Umpire—Mr. J. G. Thorpe, Harvard, ’79. Summary by innings : 


PRINCETON. tb cccacsese € OB CO > 0 0 Oo? 


HARVARD ....22606+ 2020004 TF I—t0 


HARVARD. |": *|": 4: =: || PRINCETON. |©-® F- & = 





Thayer, C., .« « » 225 1 Hunt, s., scacl@®ese sit 
Ernst, P.,... 1 t 2a1 1 Funk’r& H’mill,s. 1320 
Fessenden, L., . © 0 © 0 0 Dodge,m.,.. 1200 
} gcse] @ 388 @ Furman, P., . m jie08 f 

2 2 o o| Kargé,a., ...'>0OrtO © 1 

240 5 1! Wigton,r.,... oot! 

28 3 4 Snook &F’kh’r,nH 0 9 4 1 

©1010 Cutts, « ceoee orrt 

00 Oo ¢ >i) Camoie, £., 20 « | 4 »~4 00 

Totals,. . . 8152725 7 Totals, ... © 42713 7 


Runs earned—Harvard, 4. First-base by errors—Harvard, 2; Princeton, 4. First-base by 
called balls—None. ‘Total called balls—Ernst,9; Furman, 13. Passed balls—Howe, 3; Snook 
and Funkhouser. 1 Struck out—Harvard, 4; Princeton, 7. ‘Ttwo-base hits—Latham and 


7 
Wright. Left on bases—Harvard, 7; Princeton, 5. ‘Time of game—1 hour and 40 minutes, 
£ »7 & + 


Umpire—Mr. G. F. White. Summary by innings : 


I 3456789 
BMARVARD .ccccccess @O@BOBOBZOOS a8 
PRINCETON... eee eee es 9998282 OO 
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PRINCETON vs. YALE. 


New Haven, June 5th. 


VALE. R. B.'P. A. E PRINCETON. ® ®- P: 4: E: 
Hutchinson,s.,. 3 5 1 2 « Furman, P.,... 001 6 3 
Parker, « 2 | O 2! 2) Wigsom, B®... « « © 102 
Smith, #.,. 1 o 9 4 1 Funkhouser, H.,. o © 5 1 3 
Risley, B.,. .« «| 8} 3| 0 oO o|| Munt.p,...-.-1/8 08 3 40 
Downer,A.,... 12 13 0 t Dodge,m.,....0°1300 
Walden, u.,. ..| 3' 3) 3 @ 2! KRasge, a... ..s|0 0 9 0 8 
Clarke, m., 2 8, @ o || Cutts, C.,. « « «| 8] O 8) 8 8 
Brown, t.,... 0000 0, ClarkeL.,.. ais » Oo 


Caster, F., « « «| 8 8: 8} 9} 9|| Mamie, s., . . .| O 8! 8} 8) 


Totals,. . . 10102720 8 Totals, . . .| 2 2.271410 


Runs earned—None. First base by errors—Yale, 2; Princeton, 4. First base by called 
balls—Yale, 1; Princeton, 1. ‘Total called balls—Carter, 21; Furman, 25. Passed balls— 


Smith, 1; Funkhouser, 1. Struck out—Yale, 5; Princeton, 6. Three-base hit—Hutchinson. 


Two-base hit—Walden. Left on bases—Yale, 1; Princeton, Time of game—z hours. 


Umpire—Mr. Geo. Hiller. Summary by innings : 


ae ae eee SY se 


PRINCETON. .....+. © © 0000 2 o2 


The Freshmen defeated the Lawrenceville School Nine, on June 8th, by a 
score of 9 to 6. 


The University Nine defeated the Trentons, on June 13th, by a score of 7 
to 0. 


The third game with Yale will be played in Brooklyn, June 21st. 


PRINCETON, May 31, 1878. 
Wuereas, The Class of ’79 has heard, with sorrow, of the death, in Dijon, 

France, of a former member, Albert D. Warren; 

Resolved, That, although the will of God is to be borne without question- 
ing, we cannot but feel deeply the loss of our classmate. His retiring nature 
admitted but few intimates, and yet, despite the short time he was at Prince- 
ton, his attainments secured the respect of all, his gentleness their esteem, 
his earnestness their entire confidence. Of the sudden attack which took 
him from us, every one learned with pain. And now, in view of its fatal 
termination, 

Resolved, That the family and friends have our sincerest sympathy, for 
their loss we can ourselves appreciate. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the family, and 
also be published in the Nassau Luirt., the Princetonian and the Montelair 
Times. 

P. J. Hamitton, 
W. Brewster LEE, >» Committee. 
W. T. Exstna, 
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COLLEGE GOSSIP. 


WE have arrived at the season of the year when circumstances of a painful 
nature overcast the editorial mind. The approaching examinations, thus far 
viewed with nonchalance, have suddenly assumed a prominence as conspicu- 
ous as it is terrible. They have become, par excellence, the “most present 
thing.” Maybe the weather conspires to demoralize and shatter the editorial 
intellect. Certainly, when the mercury gradually ascends the thermometer, 
bursts through, and trickles over the side, no great surprise must be felt if 


more or less of our exchanges tend to intellectual suicide. Some run to 
sporting, exclusively; and we never before imagined that ball and athletic 
games could possibly fill up so much space. Barring a trifling variety in 
figures, they are as monotonous and enlivening as the annual “Junior Ora- 
tion” or Commencement speech. We think a gross slander is being perpe- 4 * 
trated on the average American under-graduate. When the Hamilton Lit., 
representing the intellectual status of that college, would have us believe that 
there is nothing in the literary line that the average Hamiltonian so delights 
in at this period of the year, as Junior orations, (which he probably has 
once already suffered under,) we would beg leave to differ, and to put ina 
word in the defence of the common sense of the Hamilton boys. A new 
board takes charge, and we hope a “brace.” We could mention several 
other organs that, for the life of us, we cannot see how they can muster the 
assurance to solicit means for support; but we will refrain, as being, by 
nature, peaceful. There could be no question as to the result of a polemic 
with the Niagara Inder, (polemic is the word, for if the Inder is not theo- 
logical, it is nothing.) Nor shall we stir up the Era, till we see the issue of 
what promises to be a most lively tussle between it and the Courant. Nor is 
the controversy confined to these two organs. The fact is, a topic of an inter- 
est most vital to the under-graduate heart, has been mooted ; nor is it likely 
to be decided till every college paper in the land is embittered against every 
other. Reluctantly, yet moved by a stern sense of duty, (mingled somewhat, 
we confess, with worldly motives,) we plunge in medias res. As in all vital 


” is the cause and occasion. 


questions, “ fair woman 
THE last Vassar Miscellany contains an editorial on “ Bangs.” It opens with 
the significant conundrum—*“ What is more ridiculous than the modern 


bang ?” which, however, it regards more as a text, and continues: “It has 
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been called ‘idiot’s fringe,’ and no name is more appropriate, for it is hard to 


realize how a girl of sound sense can wear her hair in this way, and imagine 


” 


it becoming,” and the rest is as eloquent and vivacious. This is the cause of 
all our woe. The following opinions have been expressed, and recrimina- 
tions are next in order. The Courant quotes the above, and risks, so says the 
Advocate, a large number of subscribers, by hazarding an editorial—“So say 


’ The Era quotes the same, and much more, which does not at 


we all of us.’ 
all agree with their notions of the “true, beautiful, and good,” but just 
the reverse, as it simply “dotes on ‘bangs.’” The Advocate, with a truly 
benevolent spirit, and spoiling for a row—between Yale and Cornell—-takes 


sides with the latter, but would prefer to confine the fighting to them. It has 


” 


a reason for its course. It doesn’t “dote, indiscriminately, on all bangs,” but 
tries to find an apology for saying so, in the fact that they “have seen unbe- 
coming hats,” as well. This is a mere subterfuge, and unworthy of the 
Advocate. The real reason is suggested when it says: “ We confess that our 
championship of the bang is partly instigated by the remembrance of a pair 
of dark eyes, shaded by a fringe of dark—no, we'll keep that for a story.” 
Of course, we agree with the fair writer of Vassar Mis., and are willing to 
defend her, and all like her, as girls (we would say young ladies) of pre- 
eminently sound sense. As far as ascertained, this is the editorial opinion of 
the Lir., but is not intended to militate against those of its subscribers. On 


” while, at the 


intellectual and moral grounds, we are opposed to “ bangs, 
same time, we admit that a “bang,” enhanced by the proximity of a “ Mon- 
tague,” and “ with a pair of dark eyes,” in the foreground, may completely 
lead astray an Advocate editor, subvert his reason, and render him maudlin. 
But we are decided on this point—strong. “ No girl of sound sense,” etc., 
and the Vassar Mis. ought to know. 

THE Advocate tells us about what it is pleased to call “ Harvard indiffer- 
ence,” which same thing consists in strewing the yard with orange-peel, 
papers, ete., and hurling slops from upper windows, on unsuspecting heads 
“Surely,” it observes, “every room contains a slop-jar, and if not a waste- 
paper basket, at least a coal-hod,” &. Of course, with every room supplied 
with a waste-paper basket, there can be no valid reason for such a Hogarthian 
display of slops. 

WE have not been favored with the Amherst Student, but it is charged with 
making the following remarkable statement : “ We have held the third place 
among college clubs for the past two seasons, and we would like to remind 
Princeton that she can lay no claim to that position until she has defeated 
Amherst, or won a series from Harvard or Yale.” The facts are that we have 
done all in our power to arrange games with Amherst; but, regarding that as 
aliunde, is not there any other college that has once beaten Princeton and 
cannot now beat Yale or Harvard, but still would like to comfort itself with 
a “third position ?” 

WE had a pretty good opinion of the University of California until the 
Besom appeared, an organ whose tout ensemble is most fearful and wonderful. 
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The course this sheet is adopting we should never follow, unless we were 
pressed with bills, and wished the faculty to eliminate us. We never heard 
of such a state of things existing among Professors and students. The lan- 
guage used by the boys is surpassed only by that of a Congressman, or an 
advocate of a “Silver Bill.’ The mutual relations of teacher and taught 
are, to say the very least, cold and inharmonious. An’80 man contributes an 
effusion stating the disharmony: “A scholar in the class-room is, as it were, 
bound hand and foot ; the Professor is an autocrat. * * * * And what, 
short of cowardice and tyranny, is it to treat with contempt a helpless man, 
who knows that suspension or expulsion will speedily follow, if he answers 
contumely with contumely ? No one can mistake what I mean. It is the cool, 
malicious snub, sneer, insult, or ridicule; sometimes lying in what is said, 
sometimes in the manner of saying.”’” What follows such a statement as the 
above is not intimated ; but were we the faculty of the U. of C., there would 
be no doubt about it. The leading editorial in the following issue takes it up 
where this youth leaves off. It follows the Socratic method: “ Has a student 
any rights that a Professor is bound to respect?” And it appears not. The 
grading is unfair—of course ; the system of examinations, the style of questions 
asked, are in every way calculated to try the academic soul. The questions 


“ cheat,’’ 


are technical, mean, and deal with minute details; hence to 
(shenannygagging, in Princeton vulgate,) is not only necessary, but—ye 
gods! not unfair. Such a code of ethics, if we know anything at all, sub- 
verts all morality, and leads to Pantheism. “ How to obviate this evil, it is 
not easy to see. A person who proposes such questions cannot be reasoned 
with.” We can hardly believe that such a state of things can exist; but the 
Besom probably has some reasons for its madness, We are sorry for you, but 
you will never gain anything by such talk, unless the privilege of finishing 
your course at some other institution. We trust we have not seen the last of 
this bellicose sheet, but we have our fears, and would wish it a peaceful death 
if it has the hap to meet its reward. 


EXCHANGES. 


Tue Besom, if not the best managed, is certainly the most managed of our 
exchanges. Itis published by the “ Besom Stock Company ;” it has a “ chief 
editor,” and four other editors; it rejoices in a “chief business manager,” two 


” 


“advertising managers,” a “subscription manager,” and a “ financial mana- 


ger,” and it “makes liberal deductions to clubs;” and yet, in spite of all this, 
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“the report has been circulated, through malice or ignorance, that the Besom 


had suspended circulation.” This is too much! We are beginning to doubt 
whether there be any virtue in the exercise of foresight. Still, the efficiency 
of this extensive management is seen in the fact that, in spite of these mis- 
representations, “ financially the Besom was never better.’ The “ Pot-Pourri” 
of the Besom takes every opportunity to revile the “Olla-Podrida” of the 
Berkleyan. Now this is an instance of the “ Pot (?) calling the kettle black.” 
Does the Besom forget that hash is still hash, whether it be translated into 
French or Spanish? {it may be that the “Olla-Podrida” has over-loaded 
itself with dignity ; no such imputation can be cast upon the “ Pot-Pourri.” 
There is about this department of the Besom a recklessness, an excess of 
animal spirits, a jumbling of fact and fancy, the witty and the stupid, the 
sacred and the profane, which is truly startling. 


WE cannot call the last Acta a success. To all but Columbia students it 
must be the most uninteresting of exchanges One or two vigorous growls 
about the Glee Club and the boat crew are the best things which the number 
furnishes. Much the same criticism applies to the Lafayette College Journal. 
To wade through a thesis on “ The Metals of the Fifth Group,” or a three 
(3) page account of the Junior Orator Contest, is top much to ask of anyone 
outside of Lafayette. 


Tus reminds us that Hamilton has had a Junior Exhibition. It seems to 
have been a fortunate event for the J7Zamilion Lit. There were thirty-seven 
(37) orations delivered, and but eight (8) of these appear in the last two 
Lits. It must be a great comfort to the editors to think of the twenty-nine 
orations which yet remain to be inserted. Pressure of final examinations 
prevented us from reading more than one of these orations, and charity com- 
pels us to believe that we were unfortunate in our choice. We chanced upon 
“Homer’s Ulysses and Dickens’ Mr. Pickwick.” It opens thus: “It may 
seem absurd to the careless reader.” It certainly seemed so to us. We truly 
hope these orations are not inserted in the order of their literary merit, for 
this is the third, and its flatness is unutterable. 


Tue Bates Student has a piece of nonsense on Bores ; we take it to be this 
sort of nonsense that now and then is relished by the wisest men. The Vir- 
ginia University Magazine has a similar article, entitled “ A Greek Nursery 
Rhyme.” In defence of its insertion of such articles, the Student says: “Al- 
though the style of articles previously published may have more literary 
merit, yet literary merit is not the object for which the great majority of 
Student readers search its pages. Were they seeking for this, they would look 
elsewhere. Our readers generally pass by the essays on abstract themes, and 
read only the lighter articles. Therefore, we shall endeavor to supply more 
of this kind of reading.” We agree with these remarks; the attempt to give 
a lighter tone to our college periodicals, is one which will, we think, meet 
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with approval from all readers, and from none more than from exchange 
editors. 

Tue Virginia University Magazine, in criticising a recent debate in one of 
the literary societies of that institution, advocates careful preparation and 
speaking without notes, and says: ‘‘ We believe these are, in substance, the 
views of Dr. McCosh, President of Princeton, the very home of student ora- 
tory in America.” Queer that Princeton has not been more successful in the 
Inter-Collegiate Contests ! 


WE fear the editors of the Courant must have been in great haste when they 
wrote the editorials for their issue of May 25th. One paragraph begins: “A 
train of grievous blunders have brought the occasion of Miss Flagg’s benefit 
at the opera on the same night as the Junior Society duties, which cannot be 
altered. We regret this very much.” We should think they might. A long 
series of ill-constructed sentences and ungrammatical expressions is brought 
to a close by the following, in regard to the Art School: “ It is now thirteen 
(13) years since the school has been in existence. For all that time it has 
stood on our Campus, with an art faculty second to none in the country, and 
its doors ready to receive all who apply.” Neglecting the minor defects of 
this statement, we would remind the editors of the logical principle of con- 
tradiction, according to which it is impossible for a thing (even an Art 
School) to exist and not to exist at the same time. The pictures in the 
Courant are (it gives us pleasare to be able to say this) improving. We are 
again gladdened by the presence of tlie University Magazine, from Chapel 
Hill, N.C. It continues to send a chromo with every number. For exuber- 
ance of maudlin sentiment, the Magazine carries off the palm. Among other 
notabilia is a stirring appeal in regard to their Commencement Exercises. 
“ Six (6) orations will be delivered by the Representatives, and there will be 
a number of Senior speeches. This is an intellectual feast which cannot be 
served in better style anywhere, and we hope that crowds will come to hear 
the celebrated orator and divine from the state, the orator from Iowa, and the 
youthful Demosthenes of our university. Ladies, be certain to come. An 
elegant string band has been procured, and the light fantastic will be tripped 
to the satisfaction of all. If you wish to hear good orations, good music, see 
a lovely village, and visit the oldest seat of learning in the state; if you wish 
to aid the cause of education, and cheer the hearts of our young men, come 
to our next Commencement. Trustees, come to see how the work committed 
to you is being done. Alumni, come to visit the scenes of your youth, and 
renew the acquaintances of old. Let every friend of the university come. 
Mothers, fathers, sisters, brothers, sweethearts, all come. It will be the 
grandest display of brains and beauty ever witnessed in the state.’ Well! 
well! well! 








